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Are We Agreeing on Atomic * 


~ Bomb Control? 


* 


From New York 


Mr. Urey: Are the people of the United States, are the gov- 
ernments of the states in the United Nations, agreeing on the 


- control of the atomic bomb? 


I am sure that many listeners share my own sense of confusion 
in regard to the position in which we now are. I have been fright- 
ened and concerned from the beginning, but, now, with many 
atomic bomb control proposals which are so partial and ineffec- 
tual in character, I see the whole problem bogging down in con- 
fusion. What should be done? 

Finletter, do you think that we are agreeing on atomic bomb 
control? 


Mr. FINLETTER: One thing is clear: we have not agreed yet. 
In fact, there seem to be developing two different approaches 
to the question—one the American and the other the Russian. 


Mr. SHaArp: What is the real difference between those two 
approaches? 


Mr. Finuetrer: The American approach seeks to go after 
the question of disarmament weapon by weapon—to take up, 
first, atomic weapons and, then, if that works, to take up bac- 
teriological weapons and, then, if that works, to take up others." 

t The United States proposals were first presented to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission by the United States representative, Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch, on June 14, 1946. Selections from Mr. Baruch’s remarks and the 


text of his proposal follow: 
“Tt is to express this will and make it effective that we have been assembled. 
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Mr. Suarp; If that is the case, why was it that the United . 
States voted for the resolution passed by the General Assembly | 
on December 14—a resolution which covers all major weapons? 


Mr. Fintetter: I am not saying that these two approaches” 


We must provide the mechanism to assure that atomic energy is used for peace- 
ful purposes and preclude its use in war. To that end we must provide immediate, 
swift and sure punishment of those who violate the agreements that are reached 
by the nations. Penalization is essential if peace is to be more than a feverish 
interlude between wars. And, too, the United Nations can prescribe individual 
responsibility and punishment on the principles applied at Nuernberg by the © 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, France and the United _ 
States—a formula certain to benefit the world’s future..... 

“The basis of a sound foreign policy, in this new age, for all the nations here 
gathered, is that, anything that happens, no matter where or how, which men- 
aces the peace of the world, or the economic stability, concerns each and all of us. 

“That roughly, may be said to be the central theme of the United Nations. 
It is with that thought we begin consideration of the most important subject 
that can engage mankind—life itself... .. ; 

“The United States proposes the creation of an International Atomic De- 
velopment Authority, to which should be entrusted all phases of the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy, starting with the raw material and including: 

“t, Managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy activities potential- 
ly dangerous to world security. 

“2, Power to control, inspect and license all other atomic activities. 

“3. The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of atomic energy. 

“4. Research and development responsibilities of an affirmative character 
intended to put the authority in the forefront of atomic knowledge and thus to 
enable it to comprehend, and therefore to detect, misuse of atomic energy. To be 
effective, the authority must itself be the world’s leader in the field of atomic 
knowledge and development and thus supplement its legal authority with the 
great power inherent in possession of leadership in knowledge. .... / 

“Now, if ever, is the time to act for the common good. Public opinion sup- 
ports a world movement toward security. If I read the signs aright, the peoples 
want a program not composed merely of pious thoughts but of enforceable sanc- 
tions—an international law with teeth init..... 

“When an adequate system for control of atomic energy, including the re- 
nunciation of the bomb as a weapon, has been agreed upon and put into effective 
operation and condign punishments set up for violations of the rules of control 
which are to be stigmatized as international crimes, we propose that: 

“t. Manufacture of atomic bombs shall stop. 
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to which I have referred are very clearly outlined. I think that 
you have to gain them from a reading of all the statements which 
have been made. 

But, first, let me say a little bit more about this American ap- 


“2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant to the terms of the treaty, 
and 

“3. The authority shall be in possession of full information as to the know- 
how for the production of atomic energy. 

“Let me repeat, so as to avoid misunderstanding: My country is ready to 
make its full contribution toward the end we seek, subject, of course, to our con- 
stitutional processes and to an adequate system of control becoming fully effec- 
tive, as we finally work it out. 

“Now, as to violations: In the agreement, penalties of as serious a nature as 
the nations may wish and as immediate and certain in their execution as possible, 
should be fixed for: 

“1. Illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb; 

“9, Illegal possession, or separation, of atomic material suitable for use in an 
atomic bomb; 

“3. Seizure of any plant or other property belonging to or licensed by the 
authority; 

“4. Willful interference with the activities of the authority; 

“‘s. Creation or operation of dangerous projects in a manner contrary to, or 
in the absence of a license granted by the international control body. 

“It would be a deception, to which I am unwilling to lend myself, were I not 
to say to you and to our peoples, that the matter of punishment lies at the very 
heart of our present security system. It might as well be admitted, here and now, 
that the subject goes straight to the veto power contained in the Charter of the 
United Nations so far as it relates to the field of atomic energy. The Charter 
permits penalization only by concurrence of each of the five great powers— 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, China, France and 
the United States. 

“IT want to make very plain that I am concerned here with the veto power 
only as it affects this particular problem. There must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes. 

“The bomb does not wait upon debate. To delay may be to die. The time be- 
tween violation and preventive action or punishment would be all too short 
for extended discussion as to the course to be followed..... 

“But before a country is ready to relinquish any winning weapons it must 
have more than words to reassure it. It must have a guaranty of safety, not only 
against the offenders in the atomic area, but against the illegal users of other 
weapons—bacteriological, biological, gas—perhaps—why not?—against war 
’ itself. 

“Jn the elimination of war lies our solution, for only then will nations cease 
to compete with one another in the production and use of dread ‘secret’ weap- 
ons which are evaluated solely by their capacity to kill. This devilish program 
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proach. As I have said, it is a weapon-by-weapon approach. But, 
in the second place, it has one key principle attached to it which 
is that we will not give up any weapons unless we have a fool- 
proof security system to see to it that other nations do likewise. 


takes us back not merely to the Dark Ages, but from cosmos to chaos. If we suc- 
ceed in finding a suitable way to control atomic weapons, it is reasonable to hope 
that we may also preclude the use of other weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion. When a man learns to say ‘A’ he can, if he chooses, learn the rest of the 
alphabet, too. 

“Let this be anchored in our minds: 

“Peace is never long preserved by weight of metal or by an armament race. 
Peace can be made tranquil and secure only by understanding and agreement 
fortified by sanctions. We must embrace international cooperation or interna- 
tional disintegration..... 

“I now submit the following measures as representing the fundamental 
features of a plan which would give effect to certain of the conclusions which I 
have epitomized. 

“1, General.—The authority should set up a thorough plan for control of the 
field of atomic energy, through various forms of ownership, dominion, licenses, 
operation, inspection, research and management by competent personnel. After 
this is provided for, there should be as little interference as may be with the eco- 
nomic plans and the present private, corporate and state relationships in the 
several countries involved. 

“9, Raw materials—The authority should have as one of its earliest purposes 
to obtain and maintain complete and accurate information on world supplies 
of uranium and thorium and to bring them under its dominion. The precise 
pattern of control for various types of deposits of such materials will have to 
depend upon the geological, mining, refining and economic facts involved in 
different situations. 

“The authority should conduct continuous surveys so that it will have the 
most complete knowledge of the world geology of uranium and thorium. Only 
after all current information on world sources of uranium and thorium is known 
to us all can equitable plans be made for their production, refining and distribu- 
tion. 

“3. Primary production plants—The authority should exercise complete 
managerial control of the production of fissionable materials. This means that it 
should control and operate all plants producing fissionable materials in danger- 
ous quantities and must own and control the product of these plants. 

“4, Atomic explosives-—The authority should be given sole and exclusive 
right to conduct research in the field of atomic explosives. Research activities in 
the field of atomic explosives are essential in order that the authority may keep 
in the forefront of knowledge in the field of atomic energy and fulfill the objective 
of preventing illicit manufacture of bombs. Only by maintaining its position 
as the best informed agency will the authority be able to determine the line be- 
tween intrinsically dangerous and non-dangerous activities. 


“$. Strategic distribution of activities and materials.—The activities entrusted 
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Mr. Suarp: Even Molotov said in the Assembly that he was 
ready to accept some kind of international atomic control au- 
thority with the right of inspection and without the veto on in- 
spection. 


exclusively to the authority because they are intrinsically dangerous to security 
should be distributed throughout the world. Similarly, stockpiles of raw ma- 
terials and fissionable materials should not be centralized. 

“6, Non-dangerous activities.—A function of the authority should be promo- 
tion of the peace-time benefits of atomic energy. Atomic research (except in ex- 
plosives), the use of research reactors, the production of radioactive tracers by 
means of non-dangerous reactors, the use of such tracers, and to some extent the 
production of power should be open to nations and their citizens under reason- 
able licensing arrangements from the authority. Denatured materials, whose use 
we know also requires suitable safeguards, should be furnished for such purposes 
by the authority under lease or other arrangement. Denaturing seems to have 
been over-estimated by the public as a safety measure. 

“7. Definition of dangerous and non-dangerous activities—Although a rea- 
sonable dividing line can be drawn between dangerous and non-dangerous activi- 
ties, it is not hard and fast. Provision should, therefore, be made to assure con- 
stant re-examination of the questions, and to permit revision of the dividing line 
as changing conditions and new discoveries may require. 

“8. Operations of dangerous activities —Any plant dealing with uranium or 
thorium after it once reaches the potential of dangerous use must be not only 
subject to the most rigorous and competent inspection by the authority, but its 
actual operation shall be under the management, supervision and control of the 
authority. 

“9, Inspection—By assigning intrinsically dangerous activities exclusively 
to the authority, the difficulties of inspection are reduced. If the authority is the 
only agency which may lawfully conduct dangerous activities, then visible opera- 
tion by others than the authority will constitute an unambiguous danger signal. 
Inspection will also occur in connection with the licensing functions of the 
authority. 

“10. Freedom of access.—Adequate ingress and egress for all qualified repre- 
sentatives of the authority must be assured. Many of the inspection activities of 
the authority should grow out of, and be incidental to, its other functions. Im- 
portant measures of inspection will be associated with the tight control of raw 
materials, for this is a keystone of the plan. The continuing activities of prospect- 
ing, survey and research in relation to raw materials will be designed not only to 
serve the affirmative development functions of the authority, but also to assure 
that no surreptitious operations are conducted in the raw materials field by na- 
tions or their citizens. 

“11, Personnel.—The personnel of the authority should be recruited on a basis 
of proven competence but also so far as possible on an international basis. 

“19, Progress by stages.—A primary step in the creation of the system of con- 
trol is the setting forth, in comprehensive terms, of the functions, responsibilities, 
powers and limitation of the authority. Once a charter for the authority has been 
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Mr. Finuetter: Yes. But certain lines of the Russian atti- 
tude have developed. In the first place, the Russians have been 
generally in favor of disarmament on all weapons, thereby differ- 
ing from the American position. In the second place, they have 
not accepted the idea of the foolproof security system.” 


adopted, the authority and the system of control for which it will be responsible 
will require time to become fully organized and effective. The plan of control will, 
therefore, have to come into effect in successive stages. These should be specif- 
ically fixed in the charter or means should be otherwise set forth in the charter 
for transitions from one stage to another, as contemplated in the resolution of 
the United Nations Assembly which created this commission. 

“13. Disclosures.—In the deliberations of the United Nations Commission 
on Atomic Energy, the United States is prepared to make available the informa- 
tion essential to a reasonable understanding of the proposals which it advocates. 
Further disclosures must be dependent, in the interests of all, upon the effective 
ratification of the treaty. When the authority is actually created, the United 
States will join the other nations in making available the further information 
essential to that organization for the performance of its functions. As the succes- 
sive stages of international control are reached, the United States will be pre- 
pared to yield, to the extent required by each stage, national control of activities 
in this field to the authority. 

“14. International control.—There will be questions about the extent of 
control to be allowed to national bodies, when the authority is established. 
Purely national authorities for control and development of atomic energy should, 
to the extent necessary for the effective operation of the authority, be subordi- 
nate to it. This is neither an indorsement nor a disapproval of the creation of 
national authorities. The commission should evolve a clear demarcation of the 
scope of duties and responsibilities of such national authorities. 

“And now I end. I have submitted an outline for present discussion. Our con- 
sideration will be broadened by the criticism of the United States proposals and 
by the plans of the other nations, which, it is to be hoped, will be submitted at 
their early convenience. 

“All of us are consecrated to making an end of gloom and hopelessness. It 
will not be an easy job. The way is long and thorny, but supremely worth travel- 
ing. All of us want to stand erect, with our faces to the sun, instead of being 
forced to burrow into the earth, like rats. 

“The pattern of salvation must be worked out by all for all. 

“The light at the end of the tunnel is dim, but our path seems to grow brighter 
as we actually begin our journey. We cannot yet light the way to the end. How- 
ever, we hope the suggestions of my government will be illuminating. ... .” 


2 Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko, the representative of the Soviet Union, presented 
the Russian proposals to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission on 
June 19, 1946. Excerpts from Mr. Gromyko’s remarks and the text of his pro- 
posal follow: 


“There are thus two possible ways in which this discovery can be used. One 
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Mr. Suarp: Do you mean by that that they are not ready to 
ccept the abolition of the veto? 


Mr. Finuetrer: That question has to be rephrased. The veto 
yould be only one part of the foolproof security system. 


ray is to use it for the purpose of producing the means of mass destruction. The 
ther way is to use it for the benefit of mankind. 

“The paradox of the situation lies in the fact that it is the first way that has 
een more studied and more effectively mastered in practice. The second way 
as been less studied and effectively mastered in practice. However, this circum- 
tance not only does not diminish the importance of the tasks that lie before the 
tomic Commission but, on the contrary, emphasizes to an even greater degree 
he significance of these tasks for all that concerns the strengthening of peace 
etween the nations. 

“There can be no active and effective system of peace if the discovery of the 
1eans of using atomic energy is not placed in the service of humanity and is not 
pplied to peaceful purposes only. The use of this discovery only for the purpose 
f promoting the welfare of the peoples and widening their scientific and cultural 
orizons will help to strengthen confidence between the countries and friendly 
slations between them. 

“On the other hand, to continue the use of this discovery for the production 
f weapons of mass destruction is likely to intensify mistrust between States and 
) keep the peoples of the world in a continual anxiety and uncertainty. Such a 
osition is contrary to the aspirations of the peace-loving peoples, who long for 
ne establishment of enduring peace and are making every effort in order that 
nese aspirations may be transformed into reality. 

“As one of the primary measures for the fulfilment of the resolution of the 
yeneral Assembly of 24 January 1946, the Soviet delegation proposes that con- 
deration be given to the question of concluding an international convention 
rohibiting the production and employment of weapons based on the use of 
tomic energy for the purpose of mass destruction. The object of such a conven- 
on should be the prohibition of the production and employment of atomic 
eapons, the destruction of existing stocks of atomic weapons and the condemna- 
on of all activities undertaken in violation of this convention. The elaboration 
nd conclusion of a convention of this kind would be, in the opinion of the Soviet 
elegation, only one of the primary measures to be taken to prevent the use of 
tomic energy to the detriment of mankind. This act should be followed by other 
\easures aiming at the establishment of methods to ensure the strict observance 
f the terms and obligations contained in the above-mentioned convention, the 
stablishment of a system of control over the observance of the convention and 
1e taking of decisions regarding the sanctions to be applied against the unlawful 
se of atomic energy. The public opinion of the whole civilized world has already 
ghtly condemned the use in warfare of asphyxiating, poisonous and other 
milar gases, as well as all similar liquids and substances, and likewise bac- 
riological means, by concluding corresponding agreements for the prohibition 
their use. 

“In view of this, the necessity of concluding a convention prohibiting the 
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Mr. Urey: Might I just say that in a recent trip abroad ] 
realized very, very fully what an enormous depression there is 
among the peoples of the world in regard to this problem. They 
are almost without hope. They need the leadership of the United 
States, and it must be clear leadership. It must be clear, and i 
must be based on a fundamental way of attacking the problem. 


production and employment of atomic weapons is even more obvious. Such 2 
convention would correspond in an even greater degree to the aspirations of the 
peoples of the whole world. 

“The conclusion of such a convention and the elaboration of a system 0! 
measures providing for the strict fulfilment of its terms, the establishment o! 
control over the observance of the obligations imposed by the convention, and ths 
establishment of sanctions to be applied against violators of the conventior 
will, in the opinion of the Soviet delegation, be a serious step forward on the way 
towards the fulfilment of the tasks that lie before the Atomic Energy Commis. 
sion, and fully corresponds to the aspirations and conscience of the whole o: 
progressive humanity..... 

“T have stated the general considerations regarding the tasks and the char 
acter of the activities of the Atomic Energy Commission. In order to develoy 
these general statements, on the instructions of my Government, I will plac: 
before the Commission for consideration two concrete proposals which, in thy 
opinion of the Soviet Government, may constitute a basis for the adoption by thi 
Commission of recommendations to the Security Council and play an importan: 
role in the strengthening of peace. These proposals are as follows: 

“(1) concerning the conclusion of an international convention prohibiting thi 
production and employment of weapons based on the use of atomii 
energy for the purpose of mass destruction. 

“(2) concerning the organization of the work of the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion. 

“T will read the text of the first proposal. 


| 


“Drart INTERNATIONAL CoNVENTION To PROHIBIT THE PRODUCTION AND Ex 
PLOYMENT OF WEAPONS BASED ON THE Use oF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 
THE Purpose or Mass Destruction 


“Being profoundly aware of the vast significance of the great scientific di; | 
coveries connected with the splitting of the atom and the obtaining and use 0 
atomic energy for the purpose of promoting the welfare and raising the standan} 
of living of the peoples of the world, as well as for the development of culture a 
science for the benefit of mankind; 

“animated by the desire to promote in every way the fullest possible utili 
tion by all peoples of scientific discoveries in the sphere of atomic energy for tl 
purpose of improving the conditions of life of the peoples of the world and pr 
moting their welfare and the further progress of human culture; | 

“fully realizing that the great scientific discoveries in the sphere of ato 
energy carry with them a great danger, above all, for peaceful towns and tl 
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There are exceedingly great dangers in regard to this whole 
blem. We are fortunate in having a representative of our 
ate with us on this program today. For a brief statement on 
dangers in the present situation in regard to the international 
trol of atomic energy, I am privileged to present Brien Mc- 
hon, United States Senator from Connecticut. 


lian population in the event of these discoveries being used in the form of 

nic weapons for the purpose of mass destruction; 

‘recognizing the great significance of the fact that international agreements 

e already prohibited the use in warfare of asphyxiating, poisonous and other 

lar gases, as well as all similar liquids, substances and processes, and likewise 

eriological means, rightly condemned by the public opinion of the civilized 

ld, and considering that the international prohibition of the use of atomic 

pons for the mass destruction of human beings corresponds in still greater 

sure to the aspirations and the conscience of the peoples of the whole world; 

‘being firmly resolved to avert the danger of these scientific discoveries being 

| to the detriment and against the interests of mankind; 

‘resolved to conclude a convention to prohibit the production and the em- 

‘ment of weapons based on the use of atomic energy, and for this purpose 

ointed as their plenipotentiaries....[Aere follows the list of plenipotentiaries), 

, after presenting their credentials found to be in good and due form, agreed 

slows: 

‘Article r. The high contracting parties solemnly declare that they are unani- 

sly resolved to prohibit the production and employment of weapons based 

he use of atomic energy, and for this purpose assume the following obliga- 

S: 

‘(a) not to use atomic weapons in any circumstances whatsoever; 

(6) to prohibit the production and storing of weapons based on the use of 
atomic energy; 

‘(c) to destroy, within a period of three months from the day of the entry 
into force of the present convention, all stocks of atomic energy weap- 
ons whether in a finished or unfinished condition. 

‘Article 2. The high contracting parties declare that any violation of article 1 

\e present convention is a most serious international crime against humanity. 

‘Article 3. The high contracting parties shall, within a period of six months 

| the day of the entry into force of the present convention, pass legislation 

iding severe penalties for violators of the statutes of the present convention. 

‘Article 4. The present convention shall be of indefinite duration. 

Article 5. The present convention shall be open for the adhesion of any 

e whether a Member or hon-member of the United Nations. 

Article 6. The present convention shall come into force after its approval by 

Security Council and after the ratification and delivery of ratification docu- 

ts to the Secretary-General for safekeeping by one half of the signatory 

es, including all the Member States of the United Nations named in Article 

f the Charter of the Organization. 
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From Washington 


Senator McManon: Thank you, Dr. Urey. 

The American people must realize that, in seeking internatic 
al control of atomic energy, we are not being philanthropists « 
as the cynical would have it, just ““do-gooders.”’ If we succeed 
getting agreement for the effective control of atomic energy, ’ 


“Article 7. After the entry into force of the present convention it shall 
binding on all States whether Members or non-members of the United Natio 

“Article 8. The present convention, of which the Russian, Chinese, Fren 
English and Spanish texts shall be authentic, is drawn up in one copy and st 
be kept in the archives of the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 7 
Secretary-General shall communicate certified copies to all the parties to | 
convention. 

“J will read the text of the second proposal. 


“CONCERNING THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WoRK OF THE ATOMIC 
Enercy Commission 
“In accordance with the resolution of the General Assembly of 24 Janu 
1946 regarding the establishment of a commission to deal with problems rai 
by the discovery of atomic energy and other related matters, and in particu 
with article 5 of the said resolution relating to the terms of reference of the Ce 
mission, the Soviet delegation deems it necessary to propose the following p 
of organization of the work of the Commission for the initial stage of its activi 
“1, ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION 
“Tn pursuance of the aim indicated in the resolution of the General Assem 
‘to proceed with the utmost despatch and inquire into all phases of the pr 
lems,’ it appears to be necessary to set up two committees which as auxili 
organs of the Commission would ensure a thorough examination of the probl 
of atomic energy and the elaboration of recommendations, which the Comn 
sion must make in fulfilment of the resolution of the General Assembly and ot 
organs of the United Nations. 
“Tt is proposed that the following committees should be set up: 
“Committee for the exchange of scientific information 
“This committee shall be set up for the purpose of carrying out the a’ 
indicated in point (a) of item 5 of the resolution of the General Assembly 
24 January 1946. 
“The tasks of the committee shall include the elaboration of recommendati 
concerning practical measures for organizing the exchange of information: 
“(1) concerning the contents of scientific discoveries connected with 
splitting of the atomic nucleus and other discoveries connected ¥ 
obtaining and using atomic energy; 
“(2) concerning the technology and the organization of technolog 
processes for obtaining and using atomic energy; 
“(3) concerning the organization and methods of industrial productior 
atomic energy and the use of this energy; 
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better the lot of every human being everywhere. If we do not 
it, we will inevitably go down the pathway to a third and 
| world war. The alternative to mutual agreement is mutual 
nction. I am totally and utterly convinced that nonagree- 
it on atomic energy control means an end to the United Na- 
s; and an end to the United Nations means an end to world 


(4) concerning the forms, sources and locations of the raw materials 
necessary for obtaining atomic energy. 


“Committee for the prevention of the use of atomic energy to the 
detriment of mankind 

This committee shall be set up to carry out the aims set forth in points (4), 

nd (d) of item § of the resolution of the General Assembly. 

The task of the committee shall be to elaborate recommendations: 

(I) concerning the drafting of an international convention for outlawing 
weapons based on the use of atomic energy and prohibiting the pro- 
duction and use of such weapons and all other similar kinds of 
weapons capable of being used for mass destruction; 

(2) concerning the quest for and establishment of measures to prohibit the 
production of weapons based on the use of atomic energy and to pre- 
vent the use of atomic weapons and all other main kinds of weapons 
capable of being used for mass destruction; 

3) concerning the measures, systems and organization of control over the 
use of atomic energy and over the observance of the terms of the 
above-mentioned international convention for the outlawing of atomic 
weapons; 

4) concerning the elaboration of a system of sanctions to be applied 
against the unlawful use of atomic energy. 

“SI, COMPOSITION OF THE COMMITTEES 

Zach committee shall be composed of one representative of each State repre- 

d in the Commission. Each representative may have assistants. 

| “Sul, RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE COMMITTEES 

[he rules of procedure of the committees shall be drawn up by the Com- 

on. 

the proposal for the conclusion of a convention and the proposal for the 

‘ization of the work of the Commission are both capable of being put into 

ice at the present time. 

“he convention would be a definite and important step towards the creation 

effective system of control over atomic energy. This measure would have 

mense moral and political significance and would contribute to the strength- 
of political stability in the world and of friendly relations between the 
2S. 

‘he creation of the two committees that I have proposed, with the terms of 
nce laid down in the proposal, will mean the adoption of a concrete plan of 
of the Commission for the initial stage of its activities, and at the same 
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peace; and an end to world peace is the herald of disaster fo 
of us. 

In a Washington newspaper today I saw a letter from a: 
scriber to the editor which reads as follows: ‘Perhaps you 
give a satisfactory answer to this question which is worry 
many Americans like myself. Suppose that in return for 
atomic information Russia agrees to an inspection plan, < 
then, having secured the necessary know-how, she forcibly | 
all inspectors, what then?” 

Of course, the answer is that no one can guarantee that 
nation is going to keep its given word. Russia conceivably m 
do as our writer suggests. But if she did, we would at least f 
notice of her evil intentions, and we would have some chanc 
protecting ourselves, at least in part, before Russia woulc 
able to strike us. 


time, the adoption of the necessary organizational forms for carrying ox 
work which will facilitate the speedy preparation by the Commission of pror 
concerning the wide exchange of scientific information, as well as conce: 
matters relating to the prevention of the use of atomic energy to the detri 
of mankind. 

“The activity of the Atomic Energy Commission can bring about the de 
results only when it is in full conformity with the principles of the Charter « 
United Nations which are laid down as the basis of the activity of the Sea 
Council, because the Commission is an organ of this Organization, wo 
under the instructions of the Security Council and responsible to the samu 

“Attempts to undermine the principles, as established by the Charter, « 
activity of the Security Council, including unanimity of the members o 
Security Council in deciding questions of substance, are incompatible wit 
interests of the United Nations, who created the international organizatio 
the preservation of peace and security. Such attempts must be rejected. | 

“T deemed it necessary to make this statement in order that, from the) 
beginning of the work of our Commission, I might make clear the position 
Soviet Government regarding the question of the character and basis of th 
of the Commission, regarding the question of the recommendations to b 
pared by it, and regarding the measures of control over atomic energy to b 
mitted to the Security Council. | 

“In conclusion I wish to say that in my present statement I set mysé 
task of emphasizing the extreme importance of the proposal for the conclus 
the above-mentioned convention prohibiting the production and employmr 
atomic weapons. | 

“The conclusion of such a convention would constitute an important prz 
step towards the fulfilment of the tasks that lie before the Commission.’”’ 
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There is implicit in this question the belief that Russia would 
get the bomb knowledge only by joining the proposed Atomic 
Development Authority. Now this is a most dangerous fallacy. 

| The book of nature is open to all to read. Other nations will make 
the bomb. We could hide our so-called “secrets” in the deepest 
vault at Fort Knox and shoot all our scientists, and other na- 
tions would still learn how to make atomic bombs in time. 
_ There is one factor, I think, which most people overlook in 
estimating the time that Russia will take to develop the bomb. 
This factor is Russia’s necessity, as she must see it, to concen- 
trate all her scientific research resources, not only from her own 
land but those from her satellites, to make atomic bombs. She 
is, in my opinion, draining every last ounce of effort to arrive at 
that result. You ask me for my evidence, and I ask you to con- 
sult your own conscience and good judgment. What would you 
do if you were responsible for the safety of this country and you 
knew that Russia had the bomb? You would certainly turn this 
country upside down to achieve it. 

If we have no control over atomic bombs, if we have no in- 
ternational inspection force, we will not know where or when or 
from what direction a foul blow will strike us which will turn 
America’s cities into smoking rubble. This is one reason why I 
am so desperately anxious to get inspectors behind the high 
walls now and to see now that any developments which occur 
are used only for peace. 

But, above all, I want agreement, because I know that, unless 
we have control, the promised uses and benefits of this great 
force will in large part remain 2 roseate dream. It will be im- 
possible for us to spread fissionable material for peaceful uses to 
the desperately needy peoples of the world unless we have a 
rigid control system implemented by complete inspection. Gone 
with the wind will be our hopes and aspirations to produce food 
for the needy with atomic photosynthesis, the hope to produce 
cheap power in lands which have miserable standards of living 
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due to their lack of other forms of energy. Yes, even the healing | 
of the sick will be definitely retarded by a lack of agreement. 

Today the United States is the most powerful nation on the © 
face of the earth. With that power go responsibilities and 
duties. We produced atomic power. We must lead in the solution | 
of the all-inspiring problem which our achievement has raised. 

I believe that we are discharging that responsibility. We have 
said to the world, ‘“‘Here are untold riches for all men. Take them 
and use them for the benefit of your people. We ask in return . 
only that you protect us from its misuse. We seek only to place 
upon you such restraints as we are willing to submit to ourselves.” 

It is of supreme importance that the good people of the earth 
know our position. If agreement fails, they will be able to assess 
the responsibility for failure. That responsibility, I predict, will 
not be an easy one for any nation to bear, particularly one which 
seeks to convince the have-nots of the world that our way of life 
means the frustration of the masses of mankind. 

The control of atomic energy provides the acid test of all na- 
tions’ intentions. The rejection of effective, decent, and fair 
methods of control will convict the rejecting nation of aggression 
against mankind. 


From New York 


Mr. Urey: Thank you, Senator McMahon, for a most in- 
teresting address. 

I am particularly impressed by Senator McMahon’s emphasis 
on the danger of the loss of the greatest hope which we all have 
for peace in the world, namely, the United Nations. The failure 
to control atomic energy will certainly destroy that organization. 


Mr. Suarp: The Senator referred to the leadership which we 
have to give in this problem. I am wondering if we are giving the 
kind of leadership which the problem requires. What do you 
think about that, Finletter? 
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Mr. Finterter: That brings us back to the question of what 
we have said is our key principle for the control of atomic 
energy. 

In the Atomic Declaration of November, 1945, we made a 
statement that we would insist on having practical and effective 
safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards of violations and evasions. 
To put that in ordinary, simple language, it means that we are 
not going to give up any one weapon, atomic or otherwise, unless 
we get a foolproof security system. ; 


3 The President of the United States, the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, and. the Prime Minister of Canada, issued the following declaration on 
atomic energy on November 15, 1945: 


“1, We recognize that the application of recent scientific discoveries to the 
methods and practice of war has placed at the disposal of mankind means of 
destruction hitherto unknown, against which there can be no adequate military 
defence, and in the employment of which no single nation can in fact have a 
monopoly. 

“9, We desire to emphasize that the responsibility for devising means to en- 
sure that the new discoveries shall be used for the benefit of mankind, instead of 
as a means of destruction, rests not on our nations alone, but upon the whole 
civilized world. Nevertheless, the progress that we have made in the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy demands that we take an initiative in the matter, 
and we have accordingly met together to consider the possibility of international 
action:— 

“(a) To prevent the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes 

“(4) To promote the use of recent and future advances in scientific knowl- 

edge, particularly in the utilization of atomic energy, for peaceful and 
humanitarian ends. 

“3, We are aware that the only complete protection for the civilized world 
from the destructive use of scientific knowledge lies in the prevention of war. 
No system of safeguards that can be devised will of itself provide an effective 
guarantee against production of atomic weapons by a nation bent on aggression. 
Nor can we ignore the possibility of the development of other weapons, or of new 
methods of warfare, which may constitute as great a threat to civilization as the 
military use of atomic energy. 

“4, Representing as we do, the three countries which possess the knowledge 
essential to the use of atomic energy, we declare at the outset our willingness, as 
a first contribution, to proceed with the exchange of fundamental scientific 
literature for peaceful ends with any nation that will fully reciprocate. 

“*s, We believe that the fruits of scientific research should be made available 
to all nations, and that freedom of investigation and free interchange of ideas are 
essential to the progress of knowledge. In pursuance of this policy, the basic sci- 
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Mr. Urey: And that means that we must define, carefully, 
what we mean by a foolproof security system. 


Mr. Fintetter: Let us look at one principle. Would you two 
not agree that a foolproof security system is not one which is 
based on the promises of other nations but is based on force? 


Mr. Urey: It certainly is; that is one of the primary require- 
ments. 


Mr. Suarp: You mean that it is like the old League collective 
security sytem which did not work? 


Mr. Fintetter: No, I do not mean that it is to be like the 
League collective security system. You are now raising the ques- 
tion of where the force is to come from. In the League system 
the force was to come from the national armies of the nation- 
states. That is not good enough. The failure of the League proves 
that. 


entific information essential to the development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes has already been made available to the world. It is our intention that 
all further information of this character that may become available from time 
to time shall be similarly treated. We trust that other nations will adopt the same 
policy, thereby creating an atmosphere of reciprocal confidence in which political 
agreement and cooperation will flourish. 

“6, We have considered the question of the disclosure of detailed information 
concerning the practical industrial application of atomic energy. The military 
exploitation of atomic energy depends, in large part, upon the same methods 
and processes as would be required for industrial uses. 

“We are not convinced that the spreading of the specialized information re- 
garding the practical application of atomic energy, before it is possible to devise 
effective, reciprocal, and enforceable safeguards acceptable to all nations, would 
contribute to a constructive solution of the problem of the atomic bomb. On the 
contrary we think it might have the opposite effect. We are, however, prepared 
to share, on a reciprocal basis with others of the United Nations, detailed infor- 
mation concerning the practical industrial application of atomic energy just as 
soon as effective enforceable safeguards against its use for destructive purposes 
can be devised. 

“7. In order to attain the most effective means of entirely eliminating the use 
of atomic energy for destructive purposes and promoting its widest use for 
industrial and humanitarian purposes, we are of the opinion that at the earliest 
practicable date a Commission should be set up under the United Nations Organ- 
ization to prepare recommendations for submission to the Organization. 

“The Commission should be instructed to proceed with the utmost dispatch 
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Mr. Suarp: How are you going to get this international force? 


Mr. Finvtettrer: Where is the force to be if it cannot be in 
the nation-states? There is only one other place, and that is in 
the United Nations. 


Mr. Suarp: That raises all kinds of questions, which we may 
discuss later, as to the composition of the force, how it is to be 
supplied, and who is to command it. 


Mr. FintetTer: I suggest that we do not discuss those de- 
tails. Let us see if we cannot get at certain principles. 

For example, I think that it is an essential ingredient of a 
foolproof security system that the United Nations must have a 
preponderant military force—one strong enough so that no na- 
tion-state can resist UN in the enforcement of its law. 


Mr. Urey: And, with that goes a corollary, I should say, that 


and should be authorized to submit recommendations from time to time dealing 
with separate phases of its work. 

“Tn particular the Commission should make specific proposals: 

“(a) For extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific in- 

formation for peaceful ends, 

“(6) For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use 

only for peaceful purposes, 

“(c) For the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and of 

all other major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, 

“(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to protect 

complying states against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

“8. The work of the Commission should proceed by separate stages, the 
successful completion of each one of which will develop the necessary confidence 
of the world before the next stage is undertaken. Specifically it is considered that 
the Commission might well devote its attention first to the wide exchange of 
scientists.and scientific information, and as a second stage to the development of 
full knowledge concerning natural resources of raw materials. 

“9. Faced with the terrible realities of the application of science to destruc- 
tion, every nation will realize more urgently than before the overwhelming need 
to maintain the rule of law among nations and to banish the scourge of war from 
the earth. This can only be brought about by giving wholehearted support to 
the United Nations Organization, and by consolidating and extending its au- 
thority, thus creating conditions of mutual trust in which all peoples will be free 
to devote themselves to the arts of peace. It is our firm resolve to work without 
reservation to achieve these ends.” 
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the nations of the world must have a weaker force. Since there is 
nothing absolute about the matter, the United Nations perhaps 
should have only a small force and the other nations of the 
world weak forces. 


Mr. Finterter: I quite agree with that. 

Let us reemphasize that point that not only must the force of 
UN be predominant, but it also must be small. Its power must 
be relative; it must not be absolute. The United Nations could, 
if there were substantial total disarmament by the nation-states, 
police the world with a relatively small force which would not 
threaten the security of any nation or the liberties of any 
nation. 


Mr. Suarp: The key to what you have just said is this ques- 
tion of total disarmament. Do you think that there is any chance 
of moving in that direction in the next two or three or four 
years? 


Mr. FInLteTTER: We make a mistake, I believe, in talking 
about whether things are immediately practicable or not, because 
that is usually used as a way of saying that nothing can be done. 
I do want to point out that in the December 14 resolution of the 
UN General Assembly this key principle has been called for. 
That resolution calls for the armament of UN, and it also calls 
for the disarmament of the nation-states.4 


4 The full text of the resolution of Principles Governing the General Regula- 
tion and Reduction of Armaments, passed unanimously by the General As- 
sembly on December 14, 1946, follows: 

“1, In pursuance of Article IT of the Charter and with a view to strengthening 


international peace and security in conformity with the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations, 


“Tur GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


“Recoonizes the necessity of an early general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 


“9, Accordingly, 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

“RECOMMENDS that the Security Council give prompt consideration to formu- 
lating the practical measures, according to their priority, which are essential to 
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Ar. Urey: We might point out at this time what we have 
red in the International Atomic Development Authority. 


ir. FINLETTER: The question regarding that is whether or 
that of itself is a foolproof security system. Do you think 
tit is? 


ir. Urey: No, I do not think so. In fact, I think that very 


ide for the general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
to assure that such regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
be generally observed by all participants and not unilaterally by only some 
e participants. The plans formulated by the Security Council shall be sub- 
ed by the Secretary General to the Members of the United Nations for con- 
‘ation at a special session of the General Assembly. The treaties or conven- 
; approved by the General Assembly shall be submitted to the signatory 
es for ratification in accordance with Article 26 of the Charter. 

3. Asan essential step towards the urgent objective of prohibiting and elimi- 
ig from national armaments atomic and all other major weapons adaptable 
and in the future to mass destruction, and the early establishment of inter- 
ynal control of atomic energy and other modern scientific discoveries and 
nical developments to ensure their use only for peaceful purposes, 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Urces the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic Energy Commission of its 
s of reference as set forth in Section 5 of the General Assembly Resolution of 
anuary 1946. 

4. In order to ensure that the general prohibition, regulation and reduction 
maments are directed towards the major weapons of modern warfare and not 
ly towards the minor weapons, 

THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RecomMenps that the Security Council expedite consideration of the re- 
3 which the Atomic Energy Commission will make to the Security Council 
that it facilitate the work of that Commission, and also that the Security 
icil expedite consideration of a draft convention or conventions for the crea- 
of an international system of control and inspection, these conventions to 
de the prohibition of atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now 
in the future to mass destruction and the control of atomic energy to the 
1t necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes. 

5. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

FurRTHER Recocnizss that essential to the general regulation and reduc- 
of armaments and armed forces is the provision of practical and effective 
uards by way of inspection and other means to protect complying States 
ist the hazards of violations and evasion. 

Accordingly, 

THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECOMMENDS to the Security Council that it give prompt consideration to 
orking out of proposals to provide such practical and effective safeguards in 
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few people would believe that it is. All of us who have been. 
terested in that development have hoped that it would move 
to a foolproof security system. 


Mr. Suarp: As a matter of fact, our plan applies only 


connection with the control of atomic energy and the general regulation < 
reduction of armaments. ; 

“6. To ensure the adoption of measures for the early general regulation < 
reduction of armaments and armed forces, for the prohibition of the use of ato 
energy for military purposes and the elimination from national armaments 
atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now or in the future to m 
destruction, and for the control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
sure its use only for peaceful purposes, 

“THERE SHALL Be EsTABLISHED, 

“within the framework of the Security Council, which bears the primary 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security, an in 
national system, as mentioned in paragraph 4, operating through special orga 
which organs shall derive their powers and status from the convention or ¢ 
ventions under which they are established. 

““o, THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

“regarding the problem of security as closely connected with that of disart 
ment, 

“RECOMMENDS the Security Council to accelerate as much as possible 
placing at its disposal of the armed forces mentioned in Article 43 of the Char: 

“Tr RecoMMENDS the Members to undertake the progressive and balan 
withdrawal, taking account of the needs of occupation, of their armed fos 
stationed in ex-enemy territories, and the withdrawal without delay of arr 
forces stationed in the territories of Members without their consent freely : 
publicly expressed in treaties or agreements consistent with the Charter and 
contradicting international agreements. 

“Ir FurTHER RECOMMENDS a corresponding reduction of national arr 
forces, and a general progressive and balanced reduction of national arr 
forces. 

“8. Nothing herein contained shall alter or limit the resolution of the Gen 
Assembly passed on 24 January 1946, creating the Atomic Energy Commiss! 

“9. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

“Cats upon all Members of the United Nations to render every possible 
sistance to the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission in orde 
promote the establishment and maintenance of international peace and col 
tive security with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human ; 
economic resources.’ 

After the passage of this resolution, the General Assembly passed, by 36 vc 
to 6, with 4 abstentions, a resolution terminating the troop and armament cer 
controversy by assigning to the Security Council the task of determining w 
data the individual nations should be asked to supply to assist in the impleme 
tion of the disarmament resolution. 
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atomic weapons in the present form; it does not deal with other 
weapons adapted to mass destruction. 


Mr. Urey: It deals only with atomic weapons; and in the 
proposal, as first brought out by Acheson and Lilienthal, we 
offered only a method for avoiding a surprise attack. 


5 See Department of State, 4 Report on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy (Washington: Government Printing Office, March 16, 1946). 

Section III of this report says in part: 

“+. Lhe program we propose will undoubtedly arouse skepticism when it is 
first considered. It did among us, but thought and discussion have converted us. 

“Tt may seem too idealistic. It seems time we endeavor to bring some of our 
expressed ideals into being. 

“Tt may seem too radical, too advanced, too much beyond human experience. 
All these terms apply with peculiar fitness to the atomic bomb. 

“Tn considering the plan, as inevitable doubts arise as to its acceptability, 
one should ask oneself “What are the alternatives?”’ We have, and we find no 
tolerable answer. .... 

“Summary of proposed plan.—The proposal contemplates an international 
agency conducting all intrinsically dangerous operations in the nuclear field, with 
individual nations and their citizens free to conduct, under license and a mini- 
mum of inspection, all non-dangerous, or safe, operations. 

“The international agency might take any one of several forms, such as a UN 
Commission, or an international corporation or authority. 

“We shall refer to it as Atomic Development Authority..... 

“The proposal contemplates an international agency with exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to conduct all intrinsically dangerous operations in the field. This means all 
activities relating to raw materials, the construction and operation of production 
plants, and the conduct of research in explosives. 

“The large field of non-dangerous and relatively non-dangerous activities 
would be left in national hands. These would consist of all activities in the field 
of research (except on explosives) and the construction and operation of non- 
dangerous power-producing piles. National activities in these fields would be 
subject to moderate controls by the international agency, exercised through 
licensing, rules and regulations, collaboration on design, and the like. 

“The international agency would also maintain inspection facilities to assure 
that illicit operations were not occurring, primarily in the exploitation of raw 


materials. 
“It would be a further function of the Atomic Development Authority con- 


tinually to re-examine the boundary between dangerous and non-dangerous 
activities. For it must be recognized that although the field is subject to reason- 
able division, the dividing line is not sharp and may shift from time to time in 
either direction. 

“The development agency itself would be truly international in character. Its 
staff would be recruited on an international basis. Its functions would be such as 
to attract a caliber of personnel comparable to our own activities in raw ma- 
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Mr. FINLETTER: The report itself said that, did it not? 


Mr. Urey: It said that definitely. It merely gives us a method 


of knowing when some other country is violating the regulations _ 


on a large scale. 


Mr. Fintetter: But what about the inspection system which 


terials during the war and our own primary production and experimental work. 
It would be set up as one of the subsidiary agencies of the United Nations, but 
it would have to be created by a convention or charter establishing its policies, 
functions, and authority in comprehensive terms. 

“Whatever the formal organization, its integration with national structure 
would of course be one of the major problems. 

“Measures to assure the proper degree of accountability to the United Na- 
tions and to individual nations, measures to assure that individual nations would 
have ample opportunity to be informed of the agency’s activities, measures to 
make the agency responsive to the changing needs of nations—all these would 
have to be worked out with extraordinary care and ingenuity. 

“But certainly our experience with business and government institutions, na- 
tional and international, would afford a wealth of guidance in the development 
of such measures. 

“In the actual conduct of its operations the development organization would 
at all times be governed by a dual purpose, the promotion of the beneficial use of 
atomic energy and the maintenance of security. We believe that much can be 
done in a convention or charter to make these purposes concrete and explicit, 
to draw the line between the dangerous and the non-dangerous, to establish the 
principles determining the location of stockpiles and plants so that a strategic 
balance may be maintained among nations, to establish fair and equitable finan- 
cial policies so that the contributions of nations to, and their receipt of benefits 
from the organization will be justly apportioned. 


“The most careful and ingenious definitions will be required in order to ac- 
complish these purposes. 


“In what follows we shall attempt to develop and expand the foregoing state- 
ment of essentials. 


“We can best visualize the Atomic Development Authority in terms of the 
answer to these concrete questions: 


“(1) What will be the functions of the agency; what are the things that it 
will do? 


“(2) What kind of organization is necessary to carry out these functions? 


AG) How will the organization be related to the United Nations and the indi- 
vidual nations that it will represent? 


“(4) What policies will guide the agency in determining its manifold ac- 
tions?.... . 


This report outlined the “Inspection Activities” as follows (in part): 
“Throughout this report we have recorded our conviction that international 
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the International Development Authority plan puts forward? Is 
that of itself a foolproof plan of security? 


Mr. Urey: As I envision an inspection system, we must think 
of a considerable number of men, including scientists, engineers, 
geologists, mining experts—perhaps people of the more ordinary 


agreements to forswear the military use of atomic weapons cannot be enforced 
solely by a system of inspection—that they cannot be enforced in a system 
which leaves the development of essentially dangerous activities in the field of 
atomic energy in national hands and subject to national rivalry, and, to insure 
against diversion of these activities to aggressive ends, relies upon supervision by 
an agency which has no other function..... 

“The Atomic Development Authority will have the double responsibility of 
technically effective development and of safety. It would be in a position to in- 
sure that in the plan of operations, in the physical layout, in the system of audits, 
and in the choice of developments, full weight and full consideration can be given 
to the ease of detecting and avoiding diversion and evasion. 

“Thus, the authority may conceivably find it unwise to exploit certain types 
of deposits because of the difficulties they present to adequate auditing. The au- 
thority may have reason to decide on one or another method of the separation of 
isotopes because it lends itself more readily to control. 

“Tn the location of its operations, it will be in a position to take into account 
political and sociological factors which might make control difficult, or to allow 
such considerations to influence its choice of operating personnel and procedures. 


“We attach great weight to the importance of unifying at the planning stage 
the requirements of development and control. We also attach great weight to 
the far-reaching inseparability of the two functions in the personnel of the de- 
velopment authority. 

“As we have pointed out repeatedly, the authority will be aided in the detec- 
tion of illegal operations by the fact that it is not the motive but the operation 
which is illegal. 

“Any national or private effort to mine uranium will be illegal; any such 
stockpiling of thorium will be illegal; the building of any primary reactor or 
separation plant will be illegal..... 

“We have frequently emphasized the related difficulties of providing in an 
inspection agency personnel with the qualifications necessary for that work, and 
with enlightened and constantly improving understanding of the technical 
realities. 

“We believe that these problems can be solved in an Atomic Development 
Authority to which is entrusted the technical exploration of the field, and in 
which inspection activities will be carried out in part by the very personnel re- 
sponsible for the new developments and in part by the men of the same organiza- 
tion, who have access to, and who have an interest in, the research and develop- 
ment activities of the authority.....” 
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plain-clothes inspector variety. They must have the authority to 
enter into every part of a country’s activity. 


Mr. SHarp: Do you mean that scientists and engineers and 
geologists would be recruited from all over the world, so that we 
might have Russian scientists and geologists and engineers in- 
specting American plants? 


Mr. Urey: Of course. We cannot expect that each country 
would inspect itself; and we cannot expect that we would have 
inspectors in another country of the world if they would not 
have them in this country. 


Mr. FIntetrer: But is not one part of that plan that the 
United Nations, through this International Development Au- 
thority, would own or control all the sources of uranium and 
thorium and the factories capable of producing them? That is 
true, is it not? 


Mr. Urey: That is true, and it would greatly simplify the in- 
spection system. 


Mr. FInLeTTer: But may I ask you about this new hydrogen- 
helium atomic bomb which we have been reading about? Does 
that not complicate this question ?¢ 


6 The following extract is from an address delivered by John J. McCloy, 
former Assistant Secretary of War, during the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: 

“T have indicated that it is becoming tiresome to hear about the bomb. But if 
the fact of the bomb at Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and Bikini is not sufficiently con- 
vincing, further potentialities of the bomb should be sufficient to startle the most 
sluggish-minded among us. The bomb dropped at Nagasaki, which was an ‘im- 
provement’ over the Hiroshima bomb (and it was substantially the same type 
bombs which were exploded at Bikini), was a very crude affair judged by the 
testimony of the men who made it. It is very crude compared to what they be- 
lieve is possible by way of purely mechanical improvement. By devices which are 
comparable to those employed in improving the Nagasaki bomb over the Hiro- 
shima bomb it is certainly possible substantially to increase its destructive power. 
It is certainly possible to increase the quantity of the fissionable material in the 
bomb. We'talk today of the bomb in terms of the equivalent of twenty thousand 
tons of TNT. From first-hand information given to me by the scientists whose 
prophecies were uncannily accurate during the course of the war, there can be 
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Mr. Urey: McCloy is responsible for the statement that 
bombs a thousand times as powerful as those we now know can 
be made by the use of hydrogen. I think that we can assume 
that McCloy has had adequate opportunity to understand and 
know what he is talking about. I should say that bombs a thou- 
sand times more powerful than our present-size atomic bombs 
would very considerably complicate the situation. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Since these would be made out of hydrogen 
and helium, the question of the control over the raw materials 
thereby would be very. much complicated, since the inspection 
system provides for control of uranium and thorium only. 


Mr. Urey: If we could set off in such a bomb the hydrogen 
in our own bodies, we would be a bomb which is much stronger 
than the atom bomb. 


Mr. SHarp: I take it what you mean is that we cannot con- 
sider atomic weapons in isolation. You are saying that we have 
to deal with this problem in terms of all present weapons and 
possible future weapons which may be developed by science. 


Mr. Urey: We have to include all these other weapons, but it 
does seem to me that the present model of the atomic bomb and 
its potentialities are sufficiently bad to draw all the conclusions 
that we need about the future. 


Mr. FIntetTER: I want to go back for just one minute to the 
inspection question. 


little doubt that within the next ten years, to be conservative, bombs of the pow- 
er equivalent to one hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of TNT can be made, something over ten times more powerful than the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. And if we can move to the other end of the periodic table 
and utilize hydrogen in the generation of energy, we would have a bomb some- 
where around one thousand times as powerful as the Nagasaki bomb. I have been 
told by scientists who are not mere theorists but who actually planned and made 
the bomb which was exploded in New Mexico that, given the same intensive 
effort which was employed during the war toward the production of that bomb, 
we were within two years’ time at the close of the war of producing a bomb of the 
hydrogen-helium type, i.e., a bomb of approximately one thousand times of the 
power of the present bombs.” 
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As I understand what you have said, Urey, an inspection has 
to be substantially complete. Let us suppose that the United 
States, for example, were developing some new device or weapon, 
something which we thought of as highly as we did of the Norden 
bombsight, for example. Would it be your notion that, under 
this inspection system, the United Nations’ inspectors would 
have the right to come in and check up on our secrets of that 
kind? 


Mr. Urey: They would have to have that right. If I were an 
inspector and if any door were closed to me, that would become 
the most interesting thing in the whole country to me. 


Mr. Suarp: Could the point not also be raised that, in the 
course of inspection, the inspectors might learn a lot of industrial 
and commercial secrets as well? 


Mr. Urey: They undoubtedly would. 


Mr. FINLeTTER: We are not going to worry so much about in- 
dustrial and commercial secrets at this point, are we? 


Mr. Urey: I think that our industrial companies will also 
recognize that it is better to lose a few secrets than to lose all 
the plants in an atomic bomb war in the future. 


Mr. FInvetrer: Are we really saying that any one weapon of 
war cannot be controlled just by itself? Are we saying, as Sharp 
said a minute ago, that we have to approach the question of dis- 
armament as a total, unitary question? 


Mr. Urey: There are people who believe that we can do that. 
_ And I always refer to it as the “kindling-wood” theory of the 
problem. The idea is that we can split atomic bombs off from the 
whole problem of armament. I believe that we are trying to split 


a very knotty piece of wood—one which will not split easily 
at all. 
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Mr. Fintetrer: There is one other question which I would 
like to raise. What about these recent proposals which suggest 
that the various nations have the right to act in self-defense un- 
der Article 51 of the Charter? What this means is that if some 
country violates the law of UN, then, as I understand it, all the 
other nations can go to war, under Article 51, to stop the vio- 
lation.’ 


Mr. Suarp: They are not required to go to war. Article 51 
merely says that they may act in self-defense. 


Mr. Urey: And in that case we might as well get rid of UN. 
Without the United Nations, we are in exactly the same position 
in which we can go to war whenever we feel like it anyway. 


Mr. Suarp: There is another difficulty, of course. That article 
refers to “armed attack.” If we wait until armed attack comes, 
it is too late, for the damage will have already been done. 


Mr. FINetrer: But, apart from that, is that not a denial of 
the United Nations? Does it not mean that, when we resort to 
Article 51, we have just given up UN and any form of enforcing 
peace? 


Mr. Urey: I would say that the pact between Britain and 
France, which has been proposed recently, perhaps is an admis- 
sion on the part of those two governments that they do not 
trust UN to do its job. 


Mr. SHarp: If one is forced back to use that article, then it 
means a major war. . 


7 Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations says: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present Charter to take at any time such action as 
it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace and se- 
curity.” 
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Mr. FIntetrer: So far we have been destructive in our anal- 
ysis. I want to come back to the constructive side of this thing 
for a moment and talk about this foolproof security system. Are 
you gentlemen in agreement that the only way that we can ever 
have a system which will justify our giving up any one weapon 
will be the situation in which we set up in the United Nations a 
predominant, although small, military force which, as you say, 
connotes a substantial disarmament by the nation-states? Is 
there anything except that which will work? 


Mr. Suarp: But what you are proposing is the setting-up of 
a superstate, is it not? 


Mr. Fintetter: I have tried to emphasize the point that this 
shall be a small force. What you are now raising is the second 
problem of its legal powers. The legal powers of UN under these 
circumstances would be limited only to war and to the enforce- 
ment of disarmament. Is that a superstate? 


Mr. Suarp: It is the beginnings of one. Please understand that 
I agree with you that in theory and ideally we should have an 
international authority with a force of its own which it could 
use. That, of course, would involve fundamentally changing the 
UN Charter, would it not? And I do not think that there is any 
likelihood that Russia would react favorably toward a sugges- 
tion of that sort from the United States. 


Mr. Urey: I have the feeling that what we ought to do in the 
present circumstances is to decide for ourselves, quite independ- 
ently of any considerations as to what Russia or any other coun- 
try will do, what a proper solution to this problem is. 


Mr. Finterter: The elements of such a proper solution are 
what we are now trying to get at. I have suggested that the first 
one is to give UN the physical power in order to enforce its law. 
But now let us have the second. We have to give UN the legal 
power, too. 
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Mr. Suarp: And, of course, that means eliminating the so- 
called “veto power” right off the bat. 


Mr. Finterter: Not right off the bat—only when we get the 
physical power. To eliminate the veto before we get the physical 
power is meaningless and drives us back to this confusion about 
Article 51. 


Mr. SHarp: How can we get the physical power into the 
hands of the United Nations until after there has been very sub- 
stantial general disarmament? 


Mr. FINLETTER: You have raised a very important question 
when you say “after we get disarmament.” 


Mr. SHarp: That is right. 


Mr. FInvetrer: In other words, you would disarm first. I say 
that if we disarm first, weapon by weapon, we are giving up 
weapons on mere promises. I think that if we have to go at this 
gradually (and I am not at all sure that we do, but let us as- 
sume that we do have to go at it gradually), the gradualism must 
be applied to the armament of UN. 


Mr. Urey: It should be armed first? 
Mr. FIncetter: It should be armed first. 


Mr. Urey: Or should it be armed as the armament of the 
other countries decreases? 


Mr. Fintetter: They should go along simultaneously. But > 
the thing to focus upon at the moment is the armament of UN. 
And, by the way, that is exactly what the December 14 resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly does. It has a whole paragraph on 
the subject. 


Mr. Suarp: On the other hand, the efforts of the Military 
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Staff Committee have been pretty discouraging in this respect. 
They have gotten no place.’ 


Mr. Fintetrer: They have gotten precisely no place so far. 
But what I am really suggesting is that here is a change of em- 
phasis. I am suggesting that we stop always thinking about dis- 
armament and start thinking about the armament of UN. 


Mr. Suarp: Even there, do we not have to weigh off one type 
of weapon against another? There are naval powers; there are air 
powers; and there are the powers which have both air and naval 
strength. One power has the bomb; the others do not. We get 
into that complicated problem right away. 


Mr. Fintetrer: No. What you are doing is simply reinforcing 
my statement that, so long as we are dealing. simply with dis- 
armament, we are dealing in horse-trading as to who will give up 
what weapon to kill the other fellow. The thing which we have 
to do, if we must go gradually, is to put armament gradually in 
UN and gradually get the statesmen and the people used to the 
notion of having UN with force enabling it to do something. 


Mr. Urey: Why does Stalin not agree to the American pro- 
posal of atomic bomb control? I would like to suggest that the 
reason for this is that perhaps the inspection is a fundamental 
difficulty in spite of public statements which have been made re- 
cently—inspection would open up Russia for the inspection of 
all the rest of the world in many ways other than with respect to 
the atomic bomb. Perhaps the Communist dictatorship would 
be threatened as a result of this information. 


Mr. Suarp: If your argument is valid, are you not saying that 
Russia will not accept inspection for any kind of armaments? 

Mr. Urey: I am afraid that that is what I am saying. 

§ See General George Kenney, Louis Gottschalk, and Malcolm Sharp, The 


Military Staff Committee and the United Nations, a “University of Chicago 
Rounp Taste” transcript, No. 429, broadcast June 9, 1946. 
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Mr. SHarp: You do not have any basis for your general situ- 
on. | 


Mr. FINLeTTER: Russia may not want to accept inspection as 
rt of an inadequate scheme, but she might accept it as part 
an adequate scheme. By the way, I think that we make a mis- 
se always to be speculating about what Russia is going to do, 
the effect of such speculation is to stop us from formulating 
r own policies. 


Mr. Urey: I agree. As I said a moment ago, our primary ob- 
tive should be to clarify our own ideas in regard to this prob- 
i. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Then, of course, there might be another 
ison why Stalin has not yet accepted this International De- 
opment Authority plan. He may think that the atomic bomb 
1 become an asset of Russia’s arsenal more than of any other 
tion’s. ° 


Mr. Urey: That is quite right. And it seems to me that, of 
irse, while we are thinking of the matter of force in the world 
a way of maintaining law and order, we should also think of 
> desirability of building a community of nations. 


Mr. SHarp: We are forced back to the whole question of how 
get a basis of understanding with Russia. That is a very dif- 
ilt problem. It is going to take time; it is going to take a lot of 
rience; it is going to take a lot of negotiation. It is not wholly 
uilitary problem, although it is partly that. There is the whole 
estion of whether we should make a loan to Russia and under 
at conditions. 


Mr. Fincetrer: Will you not agree that it would help con- 
snce between two people or two nations if they could arrive 
some method of not killing each other? Would that not be a 
liminary step? 
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Mr. Suarp: By all means, but I am not sure that we can at 
rive at that step without clearing away a lot of debris whic 
causes suspicion and mistrust. 


Mr. Fintetter: I am not at all sure. I agree with you tha 
we need a world community to support the United Nations hav 
ing the power to enforce law, but the fact remains that I thin 
that you have the cart before the horse. The important thing 1 
to stop the institution of killing each other as the ultimate at 
biter in international affairs. 


Mr. SHARP: Probably the cart and the horse will have to g 
along together on this. 


Mr. FINLeTTER: Let us have them go along together. But le 
us not put that community first. Let us not count on loans t 
solve the problem of world peace. 


Mr. SHarp: I did not mean that. 


Mr. Urey: We cannot expect by means of merely financis 
support alone to get Russia to relinquish what she believes to k 
a vital military position. I think that it is necessary to come bac 
to a consideration of the force in the United Nations as a mear 
of getting law and order in the world. 


Mr. Fintetrer: I would like to ask you, Urey, if you agre 
that at least one of the keystones of any system of peace is 1 
establish this preponderant force in UN. 


Mr. Urey: I agree to that, and I should like to go further. | 
involves, as a next step, the establishment of some other metho 
of settling the disputes of the world which will spontaneous! 
arise in the future as they have in the past. However, the estal 
lishment of methods of settling disputes in the world could t 
made far easier once there is a central authority with pow 
enough to establish law in the world. 
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Min. FINLETTER: In other words, we would establish this mini- 
m law first, and then we conceivably might go on to the de- 
pment of that law, gradually, to cover other matters. Is that 
at you are saying? 


vin. Urey: That was exactly my idea. 
Min. FINLETTER: Do you agree with that? 


Air. SHarp: I hope that you two gentlemen are right, al- 
ugh Iam much more skeptical than either of you about get- 
: Russia to accept this rule of law. 


Ar. Urey: But you will agree that it is a good idea for us at 
t to clarify in our own minds what we think this solution 


uld be? 


Ar. SHarp: Very definitely. We should have a constructive 
1. And I think that our position so far has been pretty be- 
dled and confusing. 


Ar. Urey: The United States has a position in the world 
ch perhaps it does not itself appreciate. I believe that it 
Id bring the greatest hope to the people of Europe if we took 
sutstanding position of leadership on this problem on the 
s of broad principles and a fair and just approach to the 
le problem. 


[x. FINLETTER: But, apart from bringing hope to the people 
turope, it also would strengthen the power position of the 
ted States in the world. That is something which we have to 
ider so long as we are living in that kind of world. 


[x. Urey: There is no disagreement among the three of us in 
rd to the objectives, but there is some difference in emphasis 
gard to the immediate approach to the solution of this prob- 
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Sharp emphasizes the importance of building confidence 
tween the East and the West in order that there exist a pro? 
basis for peaceful collaboration and, thus, control of the insti 
tion of war. | 

Finletter says that the best way to get this confidence is 
the United States to propose a just plan, based on high princi 
for the elimination of war. We are edging our way slowly tows 
this plan, he says, but he thinks that time is of the essence a 
that we must move more rapidly. 

I wish to point out that we are facing a very large probl: 
and that such problems cannot be solved in the framework 
piecemeal solutions designed to secure advantages over ofl 
nations. Big problems require big solutions. The solutions wh 
we propose must be daring and imaginative. 

We all agree that the most important need at the present ti 
is vigorous and constructive leadership on the part of the Uni: 
States. We believe that such leadership would bring hope a 
confidence to the people of the whole world. 


ce) 
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I. 


S 


What Do You Think? 


Does the American plan for atomic bomb control offer “foolproof” 
security? What is meant by this? Is it possible? Is it practicable? Is it 
the solution to the problem of war? What is the solution to the prob- 
lem of getting world security and law? Is the proposed Atomic De- 
velopment Authority a security system? 


. What is this American plan for the control of atomic energy? Is this 


proposal, in your opinion, a basis for a satisfactory system of atomic 
bomb control? What does it involve? What have we offered in the 
international atomic development authority? How can this plan be 
enforced? What are the essentials of the Russian proposal? How does 
it differ from that of the United States? 


What is the relation between atomic control and general disarma- 
ment? Should we expand atomic bomb control to include other 
weapons and disarm, weapon by weapon? What is meant by “weap- 
ons of mass destruction”? Do you believe that it is necessary to get 
“force” in the United Nations? Must this force be the supreme force? 
Can this be accomplished? Discuss. 


. Can outlawing of the atomic bomb be enforced by giving every 


nation the right to go to war with a nation which produces the out- 
lawed atomic bomb? Would the use of Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations offer a solution? Is it feasible to consider only 
atomic bomb disarmament? 


. What is the problem of inspection? Will it work? Do you think that 


the United States itself is willing to accept inspection within this 
country? Do you think that inspection is overrated? Can inspection 
be limited to uranium bombs and supplies of uranium ore? Should we 
also inspect for rockets, airplanes, and so on, which can deliver 
bombs and biological warfare? Discuss. 


. Why, in your opinion, does Stalin not agree to the American proposal 


of atomic bomb control? What would he get? What would he lose? 
What is the problem of the veto? As a nation-state and a member of 
the Security Council, would Russia always have a “practical” veto? 


. Is the atomic bomb the greatest United States military asset? Is it 


the bomb which prevents Russia from engulfing Europe and China? 
Would the United States be worse off with an international atomic 
development authority which did not work than we are now? What 
are the dangers in not getting agreement? 
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